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The Council at Jerusalem offers one of the most difficult of prob- 
lems to the critic. The account of it in Acts, chap. 15, presents 
some resemblances to the second chapter of Paul's Letter to the 
G'alatians, but there are important differences, too. Is the Council 
visit to be identified with the second visit mentioned in Galatians? 
Or was it earlier, or later ? If it be identical with the second Galatian 
visit, is it also to be identified with the alms-bearing visit of Acts 1 1 : 30 ? 

There is no uniformity of answer to these questions. The com- 
monly accepted chronology identifies the visit of Acts, chap. 15, with 
the visit mentioned in Gal. 2:1. Ramsay, however, would identify 
the visit of Gal. 2 : 1 with that of Acts 1 1 : 30, thus permitting the Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem to occur later than any visit mentioned in Galatians, 
being led up to by the events which Paul relates as occurring at 
Antioch. McGiffert would identify all three visits, accounting for 
the discrepancies on critical grounds. The Sunday-school teacher's 
concern with this much-discussed problem, however, is not that of 
the critic. It necessitates only an understanding of the development 
of the controversy between the Pauline and the Judaistic wings of 
the primitive church. The precise order of events may be waived 
after a frank statement of the three hypotheses of harmonizing Acts 
and Galatians. In any case the Council (or better, Conference) 
was held in 49 or 50 a. d., unless the earlier chronology of Harnack 
and McGiffert be adopted, when the year becomes 47. 

THE ISSUE 

The issue which gave rise to this Council is wholly independent 
of any critical question involved. The history of the early church, 
however much it may involve doubt as to specific details, is an 
open book. The faith that was Jewish in form, and universal in 
content, had to be adjusted to non- Jewish people. The gospel is an 
ethicalized and denationalized messianic hope. But the messianic 

1 This study covers the International Sunday School Lesson for May 23. 
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hope involved a salvation which at the start was apparently lim- 
ited to Jews. Nothing could be more natural than the position 
of the Jerusalem Christians at this point. Jesus was a Jew; they 
were Jews; the gospel was Jewish. To accept Jesus as Christ was 
to be free from the sentences of the awful Judgment Day, but this 
justification by faith was enjoyed only by those who were followers 
of Moses. It was natural for these primitive Christians to feel that 
it would always be so limited. The Jews were the chosen people of 
Jehovah and with the exception of the Ethiopian eunuch, Cornelius, 
and the Samaritans, the Jerusalem community was altogether without 
precedent for any other expectation. Even these exceptions appar- 
ently argued nothing as to the Gentiles as a class. The call, therefore, 
to the Gentile community at Antioch to be circumcised and obey 
the Thorah if its members wished to enjoy the messianic salvation is 
not to be taken in the spirit of proselytism, but rather as a conscious 
effort to establish the new converts of Christianity in an assured 
relationship with the coming kingdom. This much is certain what- 
ever method of harmonization between Acts and Galatians be pre- 
ferred. 

At this distance such altruism seems ill advised, but modern 
Christianity is essentially Pauline, and Christendom, speaking gen- 
erally, is, unfortunately, anti-Semitic. To treat the demand made 
of the Antioch Christians by "certain men from Judea" as that 
of narrow fanaticism is as unjust as to regard the missionary effort 
of some denomination as un-Christian because assent to a particular 
theology is made a test of acceptance and salvation by God. The 
real issue was something deeper than one between Jews and Gentiles. 
The very character of Christianity was at stake. If the more liberal An- 
tioch group had been forced to yield to the reactionaries at Jerusalem, 
Christianity must of necessity have become a sect of Judaism. That 
must have been one chief reason for the mission of Paul and Barnabas. 
Here, as at so many other times in the history of the church, the liberal 
was in the right and the conservative was in the wrong. For a true 
liberalism which magnifies the life of the spirit born of an experience 
of God above the punctilious observation of rules is always in the line 
of progress. A vital Christianity moves away from legalism as 
certainly as virtue moves away from animalism. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS 

The personnel of the Council deserves a careful consideration. 
In it were apostles, elders, "the multitude" or church members. 
And it was a Council of Christians. All were loyal to the same gospel 
of salvation gained through faith in Jesus the Christ. Moreover, all 
were Jews. Yet it included men of very different outlook and experi- 
ence. Peter and James and the Jerusalem brethren had lived, so 
far as is certainly known, circumscribed by the religious pedantry 
and restrained by the depressing atmosphere of Pharisaism; Paul and 
Barnabas had moved out among the Dispersion from which they had 
in fact emerged, and had seen the power of the gospel message opera- 
tive among the less rigid, more cosmopolitan civilizations of Syria 
and Asia Minor. It was no novel experience which Paul and Barna- 
bas had had in Antioch. For ten years at least Paul had been preach- 
ing the same message to Jew and Gentile alike. Christianity to him 
had long since ceased to be a mere phase of Judaism, and he had 
gained the noble perspective which enabled him to value accurately 
the steps of a progressive revelation. 

The conference was amicable. It was no case of Luther before 
the Diet. Orthodoxy was not at stake. It was simply a question 
of the moral prerequisites of saving faith. It was a matter of Chris- 
tian life and experience. 

He would be a captious reader who failed to see in the method 
adopted by the Conference anything but wisdom. The situation 
was delicate. The decision as to foreign Christians was to be made 
by the Jerusalem church as a whole. In that church there were 
extreme reactionaries, but there were not two parties, the Primitive 
and the Pauline. Any decision favoring the claims of the petitioners 
must be in the nature of concession, not of party victory. When one 
recalls the later Christian councils, that, for example, which con- 
demned Nestorius, it is easy to feel not only the presence of Chris- 
tian love but wisdom in the procedure adopted. First of all, Paul 
and Barnabas made a report to the church, as well as the Jerusalem 
apostles and the elders, of all the Lord had done through their efforts. 
Then it was that the reactionary spirit of Pharisaic Christians expressed 
itself. They were ready to rejoice at the increase of Christians, but 
they insisted that Christianity was to be kept as a phase of Judaism. 
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Evidently such a claim was to be handled discreetly. The apostles 
and the presbyters wisely permitted free discussion — a discussion 
which the expression of vs. 7 suggests may have been heated. But 
the Jerusalem church was not a mob, and as in many another case 
subsequently, after debate a democracy that was not antagonized 
by the enforced closure of debate was ready to follow the decision of 
its leaders. 

The address of Peter is a model of its kind — reminiscent, catholic, 
with a clear perception of the very heart of Christian experience, and 
best of all a clear recognition of the handicap under which the Jews 
labored in the effort to combine the spontaneity of faith with the 
restrictions of statute. Whether or not we have in vss. 7-1 1 the exact 
words of Peter; whether he reached a position so similar to that which 
Paul emphasized in Gal. 2 : 14 before that famous meeting in Antioch, 
the account as it stands is a disclosure of the actual process by which 
Christianity moved out from its Jewish envelope. The Jew conceded 
the primacy to faith. The Gentile had as truly experienced messianic 
salvation as had the Jews. If then he were saved why question the 
divine programme by insisting that the subjects of the messianic king- 
dom should revert to the condition of those who had found the same 
salvation,, not in the law the Pharisees would superimpose upon the 
Gentile, but in the selfsame experiences born of faith ? 

The multitude were impressed, and listened again to Barnabas 
and Paul as they related more particularly the signs and wonders 
which God had wrought among the Gentiles. Thereafter even an 
extreme legalist like James could see the difference between a Jewish 
and a Gentile denomination of Christians. The only matter left to 
decide was that of the modus vivendi to be adopted by the two groups. 

THE DECISION 

Just what this modus vivendi should be we can see must have been 
a matter of no small difficulty. On the one side was the Jewish 
Christian with his insistence on ceremonial purity, and on the other 
was the Gentile Christian totally indifferent to such requirements. 
The ideals of neither could be practiced by the other. The one line 
of procedure open was that which was followed, namely, to recognize 
that different groups of Christians were at liberty to maintain different 
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forms of worship provided that they were loyal to the primary element 
of the gospel, the saving experience of God through faith in Jesus 
as Christ. It is a distinction which for centuries the Christian church 
has found it difficult to realize, and only of late has come to embody 
partially. It is always easy to identify the mode of worship with the 
truth that makes one free. Most of the difficulties in Christian his- 
tory have arisen from the desire of one set of Christians to force another 
into complete identity of creed and practice. The decision of the 
church at Jerusalem is a model of another sort. The decision pro- 
posed by James was in effect that the Gentile Christians should be 
allowed to maintain their non-ritualistic form of Christianity, while 
by implication the Jews were left equally free to maintain the observ- 
ance of the Mosaic law. 

At this point, however, we must answer a highly important critical 
question as to the original form of the Decree. As is well known, the 
text of Acts at this point varies markedly. In the form contained in 
the great uncials and followed by Westcott and Hort, the decision as 
suggested by James reads: " Wherefore my judgment is, that we trou- 
ble not them that from among the Gentiles turned to God; but that 
we write unto them, that they abstain from the pollutions of idols 
and from fornication and from what is strangled, and from blood." 
In the Western text as contained in the Bezan Codex and many of 
the Church Fathers the words, "and from things strangled," are 
omitted. The decision then reads, in effect: That the Gentiles 
should abstain from idols, fornication, and murder. In some later 
texts there is even added to it the Golden Rule. If the Western 
reading be adopted — as now seems on the whole desirable — the 
Decree was therefore an ethical formula, pure and simple, without 
any reference whatsoever to prohibition of the use of things 
strangled. 

With the adoption of this reading as genuine there passes that 
sinister interpretation of James's words which in the light of vs. 21 
would argue that James thought that if once the simplest element of 
legalism were admitted in the prohibition of things strangled, the 
Gentile Christians would soon be swept off into complete Mosaism 
because of the influence of the synagogue. There passes also all the 
speculation as to the so-called Noachian covenant; and, what is of 
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more importance, there disappears also most of the inconsistency 
between Acts, chap. 15 and Gal. chap. 2. 

We can understand from this point of view why the reception of 
the Decree should have been received with joy on the part of 
the church at Antioch (15:31). For it had completely won its case. 
We can see also how it should have resulted in the strengthening of 
the Gentile Christians (16:4, 5). At the same time it is easy to see 
why no reference is hereafter made to the Decree and why even in the 
early Church Fathers the concept of the idea of not eating blood should 
have played so small a role. There was nothing further in Mosaism 
for Christians to discuss. 

In conclusion it must appear that this Council at Jerusalem 
brought as it was face to face with the very fundamental of real 
Christianity is one of the turning-points in Christian history. Even 
if the visit of Paul to Jerusalem mentioned in the second chapter of 
Galatians be subsequent to this Council — a position which it is hardly 
necessary to hold if the Western reading of the Decree be adopted — 
there is no reduction to be made in this estimate. The church at 
Jerusalem was far enough from being perfect and was, unfortunately, 
to drift off into a regard for Jewish rites quite incompatible with and 
fatal to evangelical faith. It numbered among its members irre- 
pressible propagandists who were not content to leave the Pauline 
churches in possession of the freedom which was in Christ and wished 
them to claim the "blessing" promised to Abraham. But, after all, 
the modus vivendi between the two branches had been reached. 
Judaism was no longer regarded as necessary to salvation, however 
much its observance, like that of the later asceticism, might be regarded 
as a claim to special advantages in the heavenly kingdom. Out from 
the discussion and the catholic concession of these Jewish Christians 
we see emerging the fundamental content of Christianity: a life 
of purity, peace, and service, resulting from the personal, regenerating 
experience of God through faith in Jesus. 



